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= AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE 


he American Indian Magazine is issued quarterly 
and published at Cooperstown, N. Y. 

The editors aim to make this journal the 
mecium of communication between students and 
friends of the American Indian, especially between 
those engaged in the uplift and advancement of 
the race. Its text matter is the best that can be 
secured from the pens of Indians who think along 
racial lines and from non-Indians whose interest 
in the affairs of the race is a Cemonstrated fact. 

The Editorial Board has undertaken to carry out the purposes of the 
Society of American Indians and to afford the American Indian a digni- 
fied national organ that shall be peculiarly his own, and published in- 
dependent of any governmental or sectarian control. 

The Editorial Board invites friends of the race to unite with the native 
American in providing the Journal with a high quality of contributions. 
Although contributions are reviewed as far as possible, the Magazine 
merely prints them and the authors of the accepted articles are respon- 
sible for the opinions they express. The ideas and desires of individuals 
may not be in harmony with the policy or expressed beliefs of the Editors 
but upon a free platform free speech is not to be denied. Contributors 
must realize that this Magazine cannot undertake to promote individual 
interests or engage in personal discussions. ‘The konor of the race and 
the good of the country shall be paramount.” 

The purpose of this Magazine is to spread as wicely as possible for 
the use of Indians, non-Indian friends, students, social workers, and 
teachers the ideas and needs of the race, and to serve as an instrument 
through and by which the objects of the Society of American Indians 
mayke achieved. We shall ke glad to have the American press utilize 
such material as we may publish where it seems of advantage, and per- 
mission will ke cheerfully granted providing cue credit is given the 
Journal and the author of the article. 

Authors and publishers are invited to send to the Editor-General, 
for editorial consideration in the Megzzine such works of racial, scientific, 
or sociological interest as may prove of value to the readers of this pub- 
lication. 





All contributions should be sent to The Editor of The American Indian 
Magazine, 707 20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., and not to the pub- 
lication house at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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FAITHFUL FRIENDS 


‘REAT and far reaching plans that have been inaugurated for 

the bringing of justice and progress to the Indians have been, 

the most part, the results of earnest conferences between the 

faithful friends of the Indian race. In conferences of this kind 

truer relations have been discovered, the differences in views ad- 
justed to a correct line, and information has been co-ordinated. 

In the city of Philadelphia during the month of January a 
conference of the friends of the Indians was convened. Not every 
friend held the same view of things, but wisely, in the Philadel- 
phia conference, those who guided the deliberations concentrated 
on the great essentials upon which every person could agree. Dif- 
ferences of opinion, while expressed freely, were not emphasized. 
The conference did not degenerate to a wrangle but grew in power 
until it became a dynamic expression of the composite mind. In 
this process, perhaps there was chaff included where there should 
_ have been grain, but by far all was not chaff, as future results will 
show. 

Many great councils on Indian affairs have been held in 
Philadelphia. From the earliest days the City of Brotherly Love 
has been a center from which has gone forth influences that have 
worked for the good of the Indian people. The motives back of 
the call for the Conference of the Friends of the Indians were the 
highest. The Indian Rights Association opened the way for this 
conference and through its officers and members gave it the stamp 
of positiveness. It was a memorable conference and its papers, 
its discussions and its platform must not be forgotten, or go un- 
recorded. 

The American Indian Magazine has availed itself of the oppor- 
tunity to secure the notes of the conference and feels that it would 
be neglecting an important privilege in not publishing them. 
Thus, in this number will be found the transcript of the pro- 
ceedings. 











64 EpITorRIAL VIEWS 

In earnest gratitude for all that is done for them by their 
friends, the members of the Society of American Indians and in- 
telligent Indians the country over will remember the efforts made 
to bring to all the Indian people the justice, prosperity and pro- 
gress that should be theirs. Likewise they will urge these friends 
to “carry on,” to continue, the good work that is of such vital im- 
portance to the red race. We shall. then live more nobly because 
they have lived so nobly. 


THE INDIAN*RIGHTS ASSOCIATION 


Thirty-six years ago on December 15th, the late Hon. John 
Welsh of Philadelphia, invited the friends of the Indians in his 
city to attend a meeting the object of which was to, “* * * take 
into consideration the best method of producing such public feel- 
ing and Congressional action as shall secure to our Indian popu- 
lation civil rights and general education, * * * and in time bring 
about the complete civilization of the Indian and their admission 
to citizenship.” To this invitation thirty men responded. 

Since that time great changes have taken place in Indian af- 
fairs. The vigilance of the I. R. A. has been responsible for 
numerous helpful moves that benefited the reservation Indians. 
The I. R. A. has uncovered fraud, exposed grafters and set cor- 
rect information before Congressional committees for action, in 
numerous instances. To the unfaithful servant in the Government 
service and to the grafter preying on the uneducated Indians, the 
I. R. A. has been a thorn. The Association has actually helped 
bring about better and more just conditions. Perhaps more than - 
any other voluntary factor in the country it has contributed most 
to make another “century of dishonor” impossible. Those who 
through the years have supported it must take a just pride in 
their investment, for its dividends in achievements have paid. 




















MINUTES OF A CONFERENCE OF 
FRIENDS OF THE INDIANS 


HELD IN PHILADELPHIA JANUARY 21 AND 22, 1918 IN 
THE ROOMS OF THE CITY CLUB 





7 meeting was called to order by Mr. Herbert Welsh, who 

after a brief address of welcome to the delegates, read the call and 
also outlined the various matters that ought to be considered by 
the Conference, as follows: 

You are earnestly invited to attend a Conference of Friends 
of the Indian, to be held in Philadelphia, January 21-22, 1918. 

It will be the purpose of the Conference to discuss the general 
Indian situation in a serious and frank manner, recognizing thar 
which is good and not glossing over any existing evils. 

On account of the war-time urgency, Indian interests are apt 
seriously to suffer, unless some special effort is made to keep them 
to the front. That this is a critical time for the Red Man needs 
no argument, and it behooves us to determine upon those things 
which are necessary for his welfare, through legislation or by 
other means. When the Great Effort is to make the world safe 
for Democracy, we must not forget that Democracy at home ought 
to be safe for the Indian. 

There is need for close supervision of the Indian bills coming 
up in the present session of Congress, and because of the at- 
tention that must necessarily be given to war measures, there is 
danger that some undesirable legislation may- be enacted unless 
we are on the alert. 

Consideration should be given to some constructive measures 
that ought to be enacted by Congress. These involve— 

1. The best plan looking to the complete absorption of the 
Indian into our body politic. 

2. To what extent shall greater responsibility be placed upon 
Indians in the management of their own affairs? 

3. How can the termination of communal relations, which 
anticipates closing the tribal rolls, be accomplished? 

Another subject suggested for consideration is: Should moral 
and religious training in Government Indian schools be mandatory 
or merely suggestive, and what changes should be made in the 


present practice? x 

Without going into further detail,.it may be said that the 
Conference is intended to afford an opportunity for frank and full 
discussion of any subject that should be considered in connection 
with the Indian’s material and spiritual welfare. 

It is proposed to have morning, afternoon and evening ses- 
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sions on the days indicated (January 21 and 22). The meetings 
will be held at the City Club, 315 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
We hope you will come. 

HERBERT WELSH, 
ArtTHUR C. PARKER, 
Tuomas C. Morrerr. 
Cart KELSEY, 
F. A. McKenzie, 

R. 5. ¥. P. to JosepH J. JANNEY, 

M. K. Sniffen, W. E. Jounson. 

995 Drexel Building, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


In addition to the topics mentioned in the formal announce- 
ment of the Conference, the following subjects ought to receive 
careful consideration: 

The Jicarilla Apaches. Some effective plan should be de- 
vised not only to meet their immediate needs and prevent starva- 
tion and destitution, but to provide for their future. White men 
have made fortunes on their reservation, through grazing privi- 
leges, but these Indians instead of progressing have actually been 
retrograding. 

The greatest need of the Indian. 

What is the condition of the Indian Service? 

Is the Indian Bureau fulfilling its real mission. If not, in 
what manner is it failing? 

Politics in the Indian service,—how can it be eliminated? 

How are present laws enforced? 

The legal situation—what legislation is needed? 

Peyote. 

Liquor. 

Indian Education. 

Citizen Indians ;—in what way would a general declaration af- 
fect the Indians, beneficially or otherwise? 

The New York Indian situation. 

A Commission for Indian management. 

Religious work. 

‘Ihe Mississippi Choctaws. 

‘The Papagos—continued efforts will undoubtedly be required 
to oppose the proposition to revoke the President’s recent order 
creating their reservation in Arizona. 

Protection of Indian property. 

How can the Indian best help himself? 

Mr. WELsH: One of the pleasures of my connection with this 
work has been seeing the real, solid advance of the Indian himself. 
I move that Mr. Arthur C. Parker be selected as Chairman of this 
Conference. Motion seconded and adopted. 
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It was moved that Mr. M. K. Sniffen act as secretary. 
Adopted. 

Letters of regret were read from Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
Rev. Henry Roe Cloud, Wichita, Kans.; Daniel Smiley, Mohonk 
Lake, N. Y.;.Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
A. S. Quinton, New York City, and Wm. E. Johnson, Westville, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Haiti: I move the appointment of a program committee 
of three be appointed by the chair who shall have charge of the 
program and shall provide a program to be followed by the Con- 
ference at its several sessions. Adopted. 

The Chairman appointed as this committee: Dr. Eliot, Mr. 
Hall and Miss Collins. 

Mr. Parker in speaking of restricted citizenship suggested the 
passage of a bill declaring all Indians citizens of the United States, 
with only such disabilities as Congress may favor. 

Hersert WELSH: The most effective weapon you have is a 
letter from his constituent to his Congressman,—a personal word, 
or letter from the constituent to the representative. The next 
thing is to get a newspaper article, which is to the point—vigor- 
ous and clear and reasonable—and that reaches a large number 
of persons. These are the means by which we accomplish what 
we are after—or the personal visit to Washington. If this little 
group here come to the conclusion that the suggestion made by 
Miss Newlin, and clarified by Mr. Parker, was something that 
ought to be adopted, then put back of that the personal pressure 
upon your Senator and Representative, and get the newspapers 
interested in what you are trying to do, so as to reach the largest 
number of people possible. 

Dr. Exior: For the program committee, I desire to state that 
the subjects for discussion this morning are Peyote, and the pro- 
tection of Indian property. For this afternoon, legislation and 
legal matters, and plans for the absorption of the Indian into citi- 
zenship. 

Mr. Brown: I move the reception and adoption of the report 
of the Program Committee. Carried. 


THE PEYOTE QUESTION 


Mr. Rosert D. Hari: I am interested in the peyote matter for 
the reason that it deals largely with the young men, it is a mat- 
ter of the promotion of young men over the older ones, who are 
naturally expected to be leaders by the Indian. It is primarily a 
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financial situation, the Indian young man sees he can make money 
selling “peyote,” as well as being a leader of a new cult. 

The use of peyote is beyond question very harmful. I have 
not had the experience of being drunk from: the effects of liquor, 
but I have taken peyote. I have met with the Indians on their 
own grounds, and Christian Indians have asked me to help them 
stop the use of peyote. 

Several bills have been introduced in Congress for the over- 
throw of this drug. At the present time there are two bills, one 
in the House (H. R. 2614) and one in the Senate (S. 1860). These 
bills are backed by the Indian Bureau. They failed in the previ- 
ous Congress. It is important that these bills should be passed in 
their present form, and a resolution ought to be adopted here ad- 
vocating this. 

The use of the drug is increasing quite rapidly. I have found 
it working its way to the Canadian borders; being used in Can- 
ada; working out in Washington; and emissaries trying to extend 
the demand for this drug to many tribes. It is being used to some 
extent in Government Indian Scools. 

The effect of the drug is anything but good. Those who use 
it simply give up one habit for another. When the Winnebagos 
went into the peyote habit they claimed they gave up drinking 
liquor. Some of them, it is proven, were drinking liquor at the 
same time they were using peyote. 

I do not think it can be logically claimed as a part of any 
Indian religion. The drug was first introduced purely as a mat- 
ter of money making, and I regret to say that many of the so- 
called “educated” type of Indians are doing this. It is sold at 
300% profit. It is shipped and brought in from Mexico by the 
trunk load. 

I had some of the beans analyzed by Dr. Ladd, of North 
Dakota Agricultural College. Then, I experimented by taking some 
myself at Yale University under the direction of Dr. Angiers of the 
Psycological Department. Voluminous records concerning peyote 
are in the Indian Office in Washington. 

The description given to me by Indians of “big cats coming 
up and sticking their claws in them” cannot be of any value re- 
ligiously. It could hardly be considered of any great value along 
these lines when they have their meetings on Saturday night so 
they can come out of their debauch on Sunday in order to be ready 
to work on Monday. 

Peyote is a very expensive proposition for the Indians, be- 
cause it means entertaining. It becomes a debauch,—for the 
things you will see if you are on the inside are not what, its ad- 
vocates would like to admit. The Indian religions of former 
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years had no place for peyote, so it cannot be attributed a place in 
any Indian religious life. The best members of the Indian race 
object to it. The Peyote “cult” adopted a form of Christianity to 
impress the iron-pagan Indian who thinks the Christian religion 
has some value. They use rattles engraved with a picture of 
Christ. They use this rattle in singing their songs and have the 
open Bible in front of them. They baptize with the peyote brew; 
it occupies the position of the Holy Ghost in their religion. Cnhil- 
dren are baptized with the peyote “beer.” It is a cure-all medi- 
cine. ; 

The reason for tying it up to religion is apparent from the 
fact that its use was practically curbed for a time by the au- 
thorities. Then political influence was brought to bear on the 
Indian Office in Washington by a “peyote lobby’; who called it a 
part of an Indian religion, and so an order went out to allow the 
Indians 500 beans per capita for religious purposes. From that 
time on, its use has spread and emissaries have been sent out by 
‘the “peyote church,” and we are finding that young men who have 
little standing in the tribe, so far as leadership is concerned, al- 
though they have some education, are generally the ones who take 
up the habit. The advocates of peyote are too often men whose 
records do not want to be very carefully investigated. We have 
found their own people have no faith in them. It is a mercenary 
proposition and a drug habit. The Board of Indian Commission- 
ers, the Society of American Indians, the Indian Student Con- 
ferences, all missionaries and all the best elements of the Indian 
race are opposed to this drug. There are now two bills before 
Congress—one in the Senate and the other in the House—that 
aim to prohibit the use of peyote, and I think we ought to call 
for the passage of these bills. 

Mr. Wetsn: I entirely agree with Mr. Hall’s view. No dis- 
cussion is necessary, but I don’t want to head it off. Most of the 
people here are experts in Indian affairs. For myself, I feel just 
as clear as day-light about peyote. We want to decide what will 
be the most effective blow we can strike and then strike it. The 
drug is most insidious, and the religion of a kind that gets people 
back of it. 


Mr. PARKER: Peyote is a dangerous substitute for the whis- 





key that people in “dry” states are now being denied. It is there- 
fore a menace to the white race as well as to the Indian. Any 
action taken by us on this matter will be a benefit to the whole 
nation. There is a desire, a craving, of the reservation Indian for 
leadership,—a desire on the part of all healthy individuals to be 


leaders. There must be something to lead. The reservation life 


is barren of real social organization. I thoroughly agree that 
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peyote must be suppressed, but these innate longings for self ex- 
pression must not be suppressed. Something ought to be provided 
for the young Indians; provide the means for ambitions that every 
human heart has—ambitions and certain forms of leadership. Use 
every means for getting them something that is actually good in 
which they may participate. Overcome evil by a preponderance of 





good things. 

Mr. CaritHEers: The reason why the young men went into 
this peyote was the arousing of sexual passion. Young men have 
deliberately gone into this peyote for that purpose. Some of 
the older men may have an idea of the medical effect of the drug. 
Our people obtain it in southwest Oklahoma, not far from Mex- 
ico. Young men go down there and bring it up by the trunk full, 
and then dry it at home. 

Mr. Brostus: Nothing has been done at this session of Con- 
gress toward considering the bill. The Indian Appropriation bill 
is usually disposed of first and then other matters of legislation are 
considered. 

Mr. WeEstH: I believe that if we get all the essential things 
that these experts have shown about peyote, we can make use of 
that not only among congressmen but with the Indians. These 
mischievous things run along side of the good things. Strike the 
evils hurting the Indian through the printed pages and through 
the missionary and you will get that thing out. Give them the 
proper conditions. 

Mr. Harti: An educational campaign on this peyote business 
ought to be conducted by putting out literature. There is a lot 
of material available, but such a statement should not come from 
a religious organization, because of the effect it might have on 
their work. I move— 

That the Indian Rights Association be requested to get out a 
pamphlet of all the material available on peyote for educational 
uses among the Indians of the United States. 

Mr. McKenzie: I was interested some years ago to get at this 
from the Indians’ point of view, and exposed myself to the accu- 
sation of being a defender of peyote. Indians on the Winnebago 
reservation said to me that if I would see that an impartial in- 
vestigation was made and proved to them that peyote was a bad 
thing they would give it up. I was given some peyote for 
examination and turned it over to a chemist. The man to whom 
I sent the beans came to a nearly negative conclusion; he did not 
reach the conclusion that the thing was of necessity so very bad. 
It may be that there are various grades of beans. My effort came 
to nothing because it was not carried far enough. I hope that if 
the matter is presented to the Indians, we will state our proofs in 
terms which they can understand. 
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Mr. Brostus: Three states have legislated against peyote 
and the United States Government has prohibited its transporta- 
tion in the mails. 

Dr. Eniot: The Congressional committees were confronted 
with a difficulty not mentioned here. We came up against the 
Constitution of the United States. The trouble is, these people, 
no matter how bad the drug is, are organized as a church, and 
they call it the church of Jesus Christ. They use the Christian 
symbols and have the open Bible. They say: “You have no more 
right to suppress this branch of the Christian church than the 
Presbyterian or Roman Catholic.. You have no right to say that 
we shall not use the peyote as our sacrament. It is a part of 
our Christian observance.” How do we get over that? 

Mr. Brown: If any branch of the church of Christ should use 
fermented wine and to such an extent that those present became 
beastly intoxicated and it was found that this corrupted the com- 
munity, the Constitution of the United States, the Supreme Court 
would not uphold such practices on the ground that they were 
religious rites or ceremonies. The Supreme Court has made that 
distinction that wherever there is a transgression against morals or 
decency the plea of religious liberty does not prevail. If you 
prove it is thoroughly immoral you can get it under the ban. You 


might not be able to prevent its application outwardly as a bap-’ 


tism, but when it comes to destroying the mind and body, the 
Department would recognize this outward use as a thin veil. 

Mr. Batcom: I speak only on my knowledge of peyote as it 
is on the Wind River reservation. Rarely have I seen a greater 
display of devotion by these Arapaho men. They would remain 
on their knees all night long, praying for the light. I cannot agree 
with Mr. Hall that there is no religion in it. I am making no 
plea for peyote, but I do say that when you class it as a game of 
checkers, | would suggest caution. Our Chairman expressed 
something. He said substitution is necessary. Legislation will 
do nothing. Peyote has a tremendous power. Substitution—what 
are you going to substitute? 

Mr. PARKER: As to the moral effect, it should be noted that 
in its pure form, when the mescal cult was in the hands of the 
old timers, conditions were different. Its use was limited to once 
a year, and by not more than ten people. 

Dr. Hitt: There is need of something as a substitute. The 
young Indians need something to occupy their time and energy, 
something to lead them out. 

The motion of Mr. Hall was then put and adopted— 


That the Indian Rights: Association be requested to get out a 
pamphlet of all the material available on peyote for educational use 
among the Indians of the United States. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: The next subject is, “Protection of Indian 
property,” and then the legal situation. 

Miss Coitins: Something ought to be done to protect the 
right of the Indian in his property. Illiterate Indians must be re- 
strained from parting .with property, otherwise there will be 
numerous papers. 

Dr. Hit, spoke about the question of Indians “frittering away 
their property,” as though citizenship was dependent upon that. 
“Indians want to help themselves; to be like other people; to be 
put on the same basis as other people. We must bring them into 
a condition where they are self-supporting, self-respecting and self- 
reliant in every sense of the word.” 

Miss CoLtins: We want to teach the Indians to do things 
themselves; where they can help themselves. 

Dr. McKenzie: I have been far from Indian affairs for sev- 
eral years. I have been very much occupied with another race 
problem and must confess I am not well-informed as to details of 
the Indian situation; but it seems to me it is the same to-day as 
it has been. We have had the Dawes bill since 1887, and the 
problem has not been solved. My position with regard to citi- 
zenship and property is this: We will never get anywhere unless 
we attack our problem properly. We need a code of laws with 
which to make up with the Indian, and a permanent administra- 
tion of Indian affairs free from politics. 

With respect to peyote and other things, that is not funda- 
mentally a question of leadership and character, involving giving 
the Indian an opportunity for development. So long as he is 
made a parasite and pauper by the Government, he will seek 
something like peyote. 

I would like to see this body stand upon this fundamental 
proposition. We must build continuously and correctively. 

With regard to citizenship, let us not fool ourselves any 
longer that a paper citizenship means too much. Seventy per- 
cent of the Indians are nominally citizens. Let us not ask for 
another Indian citizen until with that goes a real citizenship. We 
have been deceiving the Indians and ourselves all these years 
by these things. If we are going to make them real citizens, I 
suspect you will have to have a series of grades; divide them into 
four classes, so that it will be possible to put every Indian in his 
proper grade. 

If we are going to save the Indian at all it will be within 
thirty years. We are not going to do it unless we get at the foun- 
dation first, and then the other things will follow. The greatest 
fundamental needs are the Carter Code bill, a non-political ad- 
ministration, and a body of people to carry that out who are 


‘ 
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chosen for efficiency only, without regard to politics, religion, fa- 
voritism or race. 

Mr. WeE.LsH: You are never going to get any of these things 
satisfactorily. Do the largest amount of good possible. The In- 
dian is to be looked at properly by not thinking of him so much as 
an Indian as an undeveloped portion of society. This question of 
property—the man who disposes of his property and buys a gold 
watch for a two-year old child, you can parallel that case in this 
city. 

The question of getting an administration that is out of poli- 
tics has exercised the Indian Rights Association for thirty-five 
years, and we have constantly advocated that principle. I have 
seen my thought carried out up to a certain point. I have been 
attacked by Republicans and spoken of as a Democrat, and vice 
versa, as a result of my stand in the matter. 

As to practical questions, one general statement of General 
Pratt would be about as good as you can have: make every effort 
to get the Indians out of his present state and into a citizen’s en- 
vironment. 

Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, JANUARY 21, 1918. 


Called to order at 2.35. 

Mr. Brosius read the bill (introduced in the House by Mr. 
Hayden, and in the Senate by Mr. Ashurst), bringing peyote un- 
der the same prohibition as other intoxicants and drugs. This 
measure, he said, had been originally introduced April 10, 1917. 

A general discussion of the subject took place, and attention 
was called to the motion of Mr. Hall that this conference favored 
the passage of Senate bill 1862 (H. R. 2614) for the ann 
and annihilation of the peyote traffic. 

Mr. Hall moved that this resolution be laid on the table. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Hall, for the Program Committee, announced that the 
first subject suggested for discussion was “What Legislation is 
Needed.” ‘This was covered in a paper by Mr. Parker on “Mak- 
ing Democracy Safe for the Indian.”* 

Mr. WeEtsH: I am profoundly impressed by Mr. Parker’s 
paper. I wish it could be put in printed form and judiciously used 
to stir and guide public sentiment in the United States. It is a 
philosophical paper, based on sound ideas, and not without a happy 
significance that it comes from the presiding officer of our 
Conference, himself of Indian blood. 

Mr. Hall moved that the Chair appoint a committee of five 





*Published in the January-March number of the American Indian Magazine. 
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for the purpose of digesting the proceedings and drafting resolu- 
tions for presentation at the close of the Conference; and also for 
the publication of such papers as the committee may deem ad- 
visable. Adopted. 

Reference was made to enlarging the number of competency 
commissions. Mr. Hall suggested that volunteers might be se- 
cured to do the work, and in that way the number of commissions 
could be greatly increased,—by having on them men of national 
repute who are willing to serve for the sake of letting out those 
Indians who are deserving of citizenship. 

Gen. Pratt: In company with Mr. Brosius, I was down 
among the Cheyenne Indians recently (in Oklahoma), and the 
agent for that particular section told us that under the selection 
and arrangement of the Department, he had signed the papers of 
competency and turned over to 100 of the Indians their property, 
and he said 95 per cent of them were failures. I do not mean to 
be dogmatic, or press forward my views, but I want to say that 
when Secretary Lane established the Commission, or arrangement, 
I wrote him quite a letter in which I warned him that his plans 
were not going to succeed, for certain reasons. One reason is that 
Indians are to be turned loose where they are among their fel- 
lows and have their property there, and they are surrounded by 
the same sharks who have surrounded them all the time, waiting 
for just this opportunity, and at once pounce upon them and take 
what the government has given. 

Citizenship to be a success must be among citizens. Mr. 
Wheelock is among citizens; he is living in a town and his chil- 
dren are going to school among citizens in the town, and so 
when they are through they are on an equality with the children 
they have been educated with. We want to hasten a system to 
get into the Indians the ability to handle themselves. There will 
be no success that amounts to much from turning the Indians 
loose as citizens among people who are not citizens. 

The Chairman announced the appointment of the following 
Committee on Resolutions: Dr. McKenzie, Mr. Brosius, Dr. Mof- 
fett, Miss Frissell and Mr. Welsh. 

Mr. Hall moved that the Committee on Resolutions be in- 
creased by two members of Indian blood, and suggested Messrs. 
Parker and Wheelock. Adopted. 

Messrs. Parker and Wheelock were added to the Committee. 

Mr. Brown moved that we adjourn at five o’clock, to meet 
again at8 P.M. Adopted. 


EVENING SESSION, JANUARY 21, 1918. 


Called to order at 8.05. 
The first address was— : 




















THE CONDITION OF THE INDIAN 
SERVICE 


Is It Fulfilling Its Real Mission; If Not, How Has It Failed? 
BY REV. THOMAS C. MOFFETT, D. D. 


In the 34th annual report of the Indian Rights Association 
appears a review of the present administration, which recognizes 
that which is good in it, and then makes this statement: 

“There is, however, one grave administrative defect not yet 
remedied, from which the Indian service has suffered for many 
years, namely, the failure to clean up promptly and completely the 
cases of employes against whom there have been preferred and 
proved charges of official misconduct, or of such irregularity or 
immorality in their private lives as may be detrimental to the 
Indians; and the long-continued policy of transferring men against 
whom charges have been proved,\instead of removing them from 
the service in disgrace. In many cases such transfers amount to a 
promotion instead of a demotion or a reprimand. 

(Here were given various statistics about educational work, 
population, moral conditions, etc.) 

On the two sides, in answer to the question, “What is the 
condition of the Indian Service,” I will mention some of the things 
that are good, and a few that are bad. 

I want freely and frankly to state here two conclusions I have 
reached. First, the condition of the Indian Service today, to my 
mind is very strong in one or two respects. I think it is the most 
independent and fearless and assertive Indian Service we have ever 
had. I think that is admirable. To-day the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the Indian Office is receiving less undesirable 
dictation and less reversal of the policies it believes to be wise and 
desirable for Indian interests than any administration we have had. 
I think that is tremendously desirable. If a Commissioner is 
subjected to having some one over-rule his orders and policies, he 
will either stand by his policies or resign. I think a good many 
will see that the present Indian Service is pretty strong. It wants 
a thing and says, “We are going to have it.” The Secretary of 
the Interior, I think, must have respect for the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and a regard for him. Th: Indian Office is getting 
things done. It is anything but mollycoddle. Things are done 
straight from the shoulder, and I think we ought to rejoice that 
such is the case. 

It seems to me, also, that the Indian Office has been courage- 
ous. The present Service is not only not mollycoddle, but not 
cowardly. It faces grafters. It certainly did something in Okla- 
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_homa in the probate cases, the probating of estates of minor heirs. 
I think it was summoned to it by a woman, who got on the trail 
of the offenders and demanded reform. I heard one vigorous ad- 
dress on the subject in New York. We must admit, however, 
that the Commissioner got busy and formulated a policy which 
largely remedied and improved the situation. 

The Service is good in that it is courageous and effective in 
accomplishing a great many things it believes ought to be done. 

Is the Indian Office fulfilling its real mission? Take the posi- 
tive side first. I am not a lawyer and cannot speak of this from 
a legal point of view. We want to recognize the fact that the In- 
dian Office is bound by law. It must keep within the law. We 
heard the phrase a number of years ago, “Law or no law;” the 
Commissioner was going to do as he desired; but he did not. And 
I don’t believe our present lawyer Commissioner is going to try 
to reconstruct the Indian Office in the face of what he believes to 
be the existing law which determines the office which he adminis- 
ters. He has taken an oath, I presume, and he is going to be true 
to the oath, and is not going to say “Law or no law.” 

Within the law then is the Bureau fulfilling its real mission? 
To my mind the report of the Indian Rights Association, from 
which we read, gives a partial answer to that. I think the Office 
is admirably fulfilling its mission in a number of respects. No 
doubt the health campaign was an important matter and did good. 
There is reason to feel very much out of sympathy with the 
strictures made against the efforts of the Indian Office to save the 
babies. I think the Office would have a right to be indignant at 
that kind of a rap at its efforts. I think it has improved the 
health of the Indians. Nobody doubts that there is a tremendous 
need for saving the Indian babies, where the death rate has often 
been very high. Statistics show the Indians are not vanishing. A 
year ago the birth rate was .031 and the death rate, per thou- 
sand, 23. The Indian Office ought to be given credit for improving 
this situation. Great credit should be given also to the under- 
paid physicians and nurses. A medical missionary vaccinated 
over 600 Navajo Indians and treated 50 cases of smallpox in a 
month recently on the San Juan reservation. The Indian Office 
has been active in its efforts to elevate the plane of living of the 
Indians, including their occupational level as well as their physi- 
cal condition. 

The success of the Indian Office can be measured by-its spirit 
apart from these statistics, which may be difficult to remember. 
The spirit of the Indian Office ought to be very much considered. 
The Commissioner is rendering a successful administration in his 
kindliness. I do not believe the Federal Indian Service to-day is 
harsh, or merely perfunctory. The present Commissioner is earn- 
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est, fatherly and genuinely interested in the Indian. To my mind 
that is worth paying tribute to. It has not always been so; the 
Government administration has sometimes been undiscerning and 
harsh. 

I can point out to you to-day employes of the Indian Service 
who are as full of race prejudice as a hazel nut is full of meat; 
they do not care for the Indians. There are men who are corrupt 
in the Indian Service. I do not wonder the children in schools are 
lonesome with men in charge, or employes, who take no interest 
in them. 

I say all praise to the present Federal administration of In- 
dian Affairs in its successful efforts to save the Indians and ele- 
vate them to a higher plane in the spirit of kindliness and the 
spirit of helpfulness. 

Now turn to the other side. I am compelled to answer 
“No.” The Indian Office is not fulfilling its mission in some 
respects, and the conditions are_not altogether good. As the re- 
port of the Indian Rights Association stated, the Indian Office is 
exceedingly faulty in its treatment of cases reported on by super- 
visors and inspectors and reviewed by its own board. We ought 
to bear down on the Indian Office for the way it smoothes over 
offenses. I do not believe in white-washing sepulchers. I do not 
believe the Indian Office has any right to cover these things. over. 
When an inspector arrives on the field, men and women give their 
testimony. Then the investigation is halted and the Bureau ac- 
cepts the accused official’s resignation. Has he still civil service 
status? To my mind it is an abominable way to get out of a diffi- 
cult situation, and unfair to those boys and girls who have been 
under the influence of a vile superintendent. The inspector has 
gone across the country to reveal the facts. What became of 
those affidavits against the offender after he was allowed to re- 
sign? I think the Indian Office ought to go right out and deal with 
these men. They should not be allowed to run to cover and es- 
cape by a resignation. The present administration has greatly im- 
proved in respect to this long standing abuse. 

The Indian Office is not fulfilling its highest mission, and 
the Indian Service is not the best because it is too paternalistic. 
I praised it for being kindly and being interested and sincere, but 
along with these good traits it is too paternalistic. It is too offi- 
cial and too much occupied with a lot of things that the Indians 
should do for themselves. (Applause). 

The Secretary read letters from the following, expressing re- 
gret at their inability to be present and the hope for a successful 
conference: Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin, Miss Caroline Andrus, Mrs. A. 
S. Quinton, W. E. Johnson, W. R. Johnston and F. G. Mitchell. 

Discussion of Dr. Moffett’s paper— 
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Mr. Welsh thought all these cases of improper employes 
should be made public. 

General Pratt called attention to the method of procedure in 
cases where charges were made against service employes. The 
rights of the man should be protected as well as the rights of the 
service. The Indian Bureau has been urged to do the thing in 
that way. The Bureau, however, proceeds to discredit the witness 
making the complaint. It sends an inspector to that point who 
makes a report on the character of the complaining Indian witness; 
may find some things out of joint with the Indian. The Senate 
Committee sent a representative to the same place, and when 
he came back his report was that the Indian complainant was the 
only one in the place who told the truth. 

Brief comments made by Messrs. Romig, Parker and.Sniffen. 

The Secretary read a letter from J. Denton Simms, Dulce, N. 
M., and Rev. R. H. Harper, Lawton, Okla., regarding the condi- 
tion and needs of the Jicarilla Apache Indians. 

Mr. PArKER: There is perhaps no more important subject before 
the Indians and the friends of the Indians, today, than that of the 
capacity of the Indians to do things for themselves. The period dur- 
ing which the Indians have surrendered their original self control for 
a form of control or government, with the making of which they had 
no part, has witnessed serious changes in the original character of the 
Indian people. From an independent free people they have become a 
cependent people living in varying degrees of wardship. They were 
forced to surrender their original initiative and accept the will of the 
white race as imposed by a Governmental Department and adminis- 
tered by the individual ability or caprice of Agents appointed over 
them. It may not appear clear to the ordinary citizen just what this 
did to the Indians, but to a sociologist the outcome might have been 
predicted from the very beginning. With the Reservation system the 
social life of the Indian became more or less disorganized, the ancient 
regulations of group life went into decay and the old moral order lost 
control of the moral impulses of the people. The change spelled 
decadence and dissolution. The Indians found it necessary to live in 
a different manner, to get food in a different way and to depend upon 
the will and the resources of others. They spent their time traveling 
to the agencies for food and clothing, they waited in unproductive 
idleness for the Governmental money due them at certain periods. 
The power of action within them was lulled to sleep and when they 
did work or think it was along the lines of least resistance. If danger 
threatened, someone else saw it and spurred them to action; their 
vision was dimmed. The hopelessness of their situation crushed their 
hearts; they were dispirited. This then has been the crime of civili- 
zation,—it has robbed the Indian of his desire to act for himself along 
lines of strong resistance and smothered his will power by paternalism. 











THE BLIGHTS OF DEPENDENCY 
BY W. W. CARITHERS. 


ye will please bear with me if I repeat some of the-things that 
have been said. I may have to do this to make my meaning 
complete. 

The first thing I want to say is that we in our planning, de- 
cide what is good for the Indian; we make our plans, draw up our 
treaties and then go to the Indian and by various styles of cajolery 
get his signature to the treaty. In effect it is much like the story 
told of a very managing woman, who was arranging some busi- 
ness matters, and somebody suggested that she should consult 
with her husband, she replied: “My husband is present but not 
voting.” We have managed by some jugglery to have the In- 
dian present when treaties were made, but not voting. 

I was somewhat acquainted with a Commission that made a 
treaty with the Comanches, Kiowas and Apaches. They had a 
white man for an interpreter. You may have some knowledge of 
interpreters in such cases, and if it is like mine it is not altogether 
favorable to honest dealings. I know in this case the Indians did 
not understand what was being done, and many of them were 
entirely ignorant. I had no connection with the matter, but the 
Indians came and talked with me out of hours; I knew what the 
treaty was, the plan had been made and the Indian was brought in 
to ratify it. The Indian in signing the treaty was largely ignorant 
of what he was doing and yet he was bartering away all his sur- 
plus land, amounting to millions of acres. . 

In how many treaties do the terms of the treaty spell dis- 
aster to the Indian? The Medicine Lodge treaty was made in Oc- 
tober, 1867, and was to run for thirty years, and it was most dis- 
astrous to the tribes in Southwestern Oklahoma, for it fastened on 
them the habit of receiving goods from the Government, and re- 
sulted in their becoming dependents. 


The principle underlying was a wrong one, for it was based 
on the plan of paying people to be good; the worse the Indian had 
acted the more he would be given if he would come in and be 
good. Our Indians had not been behaving well and so the plan 
was devised of supplying all their wants and making them de- 
pendent and taking away from them every particle of responsi- 
bility. 

Now you will remember that these tribes, while they had 
been fighting desperately, had been fighting for what they be- 
lieved were their rights, for their land, their homes, and the 
graves of their dead, and this brave, proud people were promised 
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a full supply for ail their possible needs and thus were fastened on 
them the habits of a spendthrift and the spirit of vagrancy. 

The old commissary had train loads of stuff for the Indians 
stored in it, some of it of use and much of it of no use whatever 
to them; part of it they would have had no idea how to use it. 
The list of goods must have been made out by some fellow sitting 
on a high stool in Washington, that had never seen an Indian. 
The plan seemed to be to send such a full supply that they would 
never be ugly again; and as our Indians had been quite rough in 
their treatment of the whites they were to get enough things so 
they would be satisfied. 

They lived under this arrangement for thirty years, and under 
various modifications of the same spirit they have lived the years 
since; so that for fifty years they have not known what it was to 
manage their own affairs and take on themselves any responsi- 
bility. Their personality has been undermined. And that is an 
awful disaster. So far as we could we destroyed his spirit of per- 
sonality,—a thing that even God does not violate—-and we have 
the tribal and vagrant spirit fastened on him. What would you 
take and have that spirit fastened in your heart? 

That is what the Indian got out of our treaty and that is 
where we have put the Indian to-day. And we call it a problem. 

The fact that the Indian cannot manage his business to-day is 
because we have treated him for fifty years as a two year old 
child; for that treaty is a little over fifty years old. We have 
taught that high-spirited noble race that would fight for their 
homes and the graves of their dead. We have taught them to 
come fawning to the knees of a Superintendent that is. often un- 
worthy of their respect. That is where this blight of dependency 
has brought them. Can we call it less than a disaster? Should we 
not write the word in capital letters and underscore it as well? 

And the system of education that we promised them has only 
served to fasten all this more securely on them; for we gave them 
segregated schools, where they had no association with outsiders; 
we have sent them away to non-reservation schools, where they 
have advanced somewhat and then turned them back to their old 
surroundings and under the reservation control, where goods are 
handed out to them and not a thing on the reservation to hold up 
to any of the things that they have been taught, and so they 
strike the level of the tribe and do not rise above it. We wonder 
that the educated Indian does not rise and in fact that the whole 





tribe does not change over after so many years contact with the 
whites. Well that means a revolution of thought and _ habits. 
You cannot revolutionize without disconcerting people and a lot 
of people getting hurt. The people who are too far in front and 
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the people who are the farthest back will get hurt and we have 
been working for fifty years destroying the initiative in the whole 
tribe. Why could we not have seen this from the beginning? 
Why should we be surprised that results come out as they do? 
As far as I can see there is one line by which, when you have 
done a thing wrong you can make it right, and that is to go back 
to the place where you left the right road and take it up there. 

The principle of giving things to people to persuade them to 
be good is wrong and it is not a safe one for the home, nor for 
the nation to follow, and yet, that is what the Medicine Lodge 
treaty did with the Indians; gave the worst Indians the most 
things and said to them, “Now please be good.” ‘There is no pos- 
sible discipline in that for a child or for a race that is simply 
children. You are doing the Indian the worst possible wrong and 
unfitting him for taking his place in the world, and becoming a 
part of its working force. 

Shortly before leaving home, I had a meeting of our Indians. 
We had fed about 200 of them in a grand social meal on the first 
day of the year. This has been our custom for many years, and 
we all enjoyed the day. I called the Indians together and said: 
“We have been dealing with the Indians for a long while and we 
usually have our plans laid and we say to the Indians what we 
want. Now I want you to tell me what I shall say to the men in 
Philadelphia for you. I want you to talk of what will be good 
for your people ten, twenty years from now, when I am dead and 
gone and some of these old men are dead and gone. I do not 
want you to talk about beef to eat or things to be given you.” I 
wanted to see how it would work to have the Indian do a little 
planning for himself and his tribe. 

Now you will bear in mind that the people I was talking to 
have nine years yet to come before they will be given the title to 
their land. One of my best men, a wise long-headed‘man, came 
up and said he wanted the time of the trust period to be extended 
for ten years more, before the Government would give them title 
to their land, making 19 years yet to come when they would be 
taken care of by the Government. I asked him if he thought the 
Indians would be more able to take care of their affairs at the end 
of that time? He answered, “Yes.” I said that most of the In- 
dians could read and write and keep up with affairs and would 
these men be more able to take care of their affairs in that time 
than they are now? He said, “They will see a lot of things in that 
time and will know more.” I said, “Counting back among these 
men nearest to me in this row, I count eighteen men and thirteen 
of them can read and write and some of them take daily papers 


and there are some boys, when these boys come up they will be 
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like these young men and we will have to wait longer for them 
to grow wise.” 

He said “Where are the eighteen men,” and sidestepped the 
point | was pushing on him. Now that I count a far-sighted man. 
He wanted a continuation of this condition that looks to me to be 
so unsatisfactory. 

You can mark it down when you talk about the Indian be- 
ing incompetent and not having brain power and seek to shelter 
behind such statements for caring for him as a ward, when you 
bring forward such statements, you differ from me right there. 
Within his horizon he has plenty of grey matter. 

That same night,—the first night of the year—the Indians set 
up a tree and loaded it with gifts. So far as I know no white 
hand had touched that tree, nor anything connected with it, in the 
arrangement of things. It was a complete and artistic as any one 
would want to see. 

That same night two of the Indian Government farmers were 
visiting me and after we had talked for a time I said to them, “I 
want you to come into the church. The Indians have a tree there and 
I want you to see it.” The meeting was going on and I was pur- 
posely a back number. I did not open my head that night. I said 
to the men that went in with me, “Is there anything in your 
knowledge of light and color that will beat that?’ One of them 
said, “That is the best thing of that kind I ever saw.” The other 
one said, “I have seen several white peoples’ trees this year and 
that is the best one yet.” Tell me the Indian has no capacity for 
ideas and I will not betieve you, except you are talking about a 
different class from the ones I know. 1 claim he can learn to 
take care of his property if he gets a chance and this chance should 
be given him in such a change, in his school work, as to give him 
instruction along this most needed line. He can certainly be 
taught to know the value of money and all that money represents. 
As we realize the difficulty and injustice of administering a trus- 
teeship by a mechanical parent stretched to some fifteen hundred 
miles or more, we realize the pressing necessity of changing the 
present order. 

The nearest neighbor we have at the Mission is a Comanche 
Indian who has seven children, himself and wife. He sold an 
allotment of a dead child and got $3,500 for it, and he wants a 
house. He is living now in a two-room house, the rooms are four- 
teen feet square but the man cannot get a cent of money to put up 
a house. His wife is an educated woman and his children are be- 
ing educated. That’ man has money and wants to build a com- 
fortable house and he needs it. 

A neighbor woman was dying of consumption and while she 
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was dying her brother and her husband were away telephoning to 
the Agency about the money that was required to bury her and 
when they came back home she was dead. They had to plead with 
another man to sign the check to bury their own dead. A ma- 
chine-made father can never be a good one. 

But what if they do not want to assume any of the care of 
this, their own, property? We took the care of their property away 
from them without asking them and we should return it to them 
as wisely as we can and as promptly as we can and make this 
effort to repair the wrong we have done, without asking them 
whether they want it or not; its basis is justice and not their de- 
sires. Shall we ask the little child as to what is proper to do in 
such a case? We have taken away from them all opportunity and 
incentive to grow up; we have made all our plans to keep them 
as little children and we should now not hesitate a moment be- 
cause they do not understand their birth-right and that to which 
they ought to grow. 

As to the Competency Commission: It came to our country 
and worked among the Indians there and when asked if they 
wanted to be classed as competent they answered “No.” I talked 
to some of the Indians and asked them why they did not want the 
restrictions removed and they answered me, “There is the taxes. 
Then the Government handles all our business and passes out our 
money and we do not have to bother about the care of it.” The 
system had done its perfect work. The blight of dependency had 
brought the Indians to the point where they were satisfied to eat 
out of the Government’s hand! 

The Competency Commission is a step in the right‘direction, 
but it is difficult of execution, for a man to be engaged in such 
work must be in full harmony with the Indians. Then it is all but 
impossible for a strange set of men to meet with Indians that are 
strangers to them and get a full and free expression from the In- 
dians. They should never ask the Indian if he wants his rights. 
They are his by every law of justice and demanded by the law of 
his development. 

Shall we not rather seek to train the Indian in those lines, 
where we may be able to help him to take up his share of the 
burden and carry it gladly? And they are not averse to doing 
their share if it is presented to them right. The road commis- 
sioner said to me there is not enough force among the whites to 
work the roads as they require; the only chance is for you to 
bring out your Indians. I answered him that I would agree to 
do that if he would let me work where I wanted, the point being 
that I wanted to work where the Indians would see the use of the 
work they were doing. I took the Indians and the road was 
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worked. They will respond if you go after them right. These 
Indians were pleased with the idea that they were doing some- 
thing that was needed for the public good; they are entitled to this 
privilege. 

I had a school for years, supported by church funds. I went 
to the church authorities and said to them, “I want these chil- 
dren to go into the public schools. I am convinced that the segre- 
gated school is a mistake. There was a time when it was a 
necessity but now the public school has reached a point where it 
is efficient in this community.” 

We keep a school for the kindergarten class. The little chaps 
that are cuddled by their grandmothers have no chance to learn 
English and so cannot enter the public school, but when they learn 
enough to go into the public school we send them there. We have 
a consolidated school, and every school day four wagons go out 
and get the school children and take them to the building and 
in the evening take them back to their homes, and the Indian 
child goes just as the white child. This is right and it will be the 
training that will break up the tribal rolls and put the Indian 
family and the white neighbor in shape to work together. But 
the Indian ought to pay his school tax and bear his share of the 
burden of all this education. 

There are a number of questions that will arise and will have 
to be answered. How are all the tribal funds to be disbursed, 
without debauching the Indian? It needs wise and sympathetic 
management, and no doubt many mistakes will be made, but if 
we get the idea that we have been working on a mistaken line in 
the past and also get firmly in our minds the point we will have 
to reach to set those mistakes right and to get the manhood of the 
Indian restored we will at least be in position to undertake the 
problem with more hope of a solution that will be satisfactory, be- 
cause it is right. 

We will have to remember that it takes longer to build things 
than it does to tear them down. I have read of great cathedrals 
that took many years to build and they have been blown to dust 
in a short time. I have thought as I read of this, of the noble 
lives that have been denied their best and been wrecked by our 
ill-directed meddling; and this has been going on for fifty years. 
How long will it take to restore the intended structure? It will 
take time. It will take a lot of careful thinking; it will take a 
great deal of patience, the kind that is born of love. 

As for the tribal funds, for instance, I would give every In- 
dian a bank book with his share of the tribal funds set to his credit: 

and allot him so much of that fund that he could check out the 
first year, and in that way accustom him to handling money by 
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check signed by himself. If it were possible, use a lot of the 
money in building old peoples’ homes and allow every old In- 
dian to come in and eat a meal’s victuals and have a bed at any 
time they wished. That would save a lot of suffering among the 
old people. Let them come and go just as they like, but have 
good treatment there for them when they chose to use it. They 
av uut Know how to change, and so let us make them comfortable 
as possible during the remaining years. 

But the Indian that can read and write,—we should count on 
his having a chance to make something better than a vagrant. 
Can you build a fine, well-rounded out character on a vagrancy 
such as we have trained into them? And this is why as religious 
workers among them we are especially anxious to have a founda- 
tion for character; having something there on which we can build, 
and on which we can build the high and noble character and man- 
hood that is possible in their lives. We do not need to ask for 
brains, for they have plenty. We do not need to ask for any 
religious foundation for there is no people in the world with 
naturally such religious disposition; it is interwoven with every- 
thing in their lives. They are naturally a religious people, really 
a fine soil capable of great things, and to have the soil handled in 
such a way as to leave it worse for our touching it is pitiful. 

One of the Government employees came to me and asked 
me, “What do you think of the work I am doing.” I answered her, 
“If you mean the work that is theoretically laid out for you to 
do, it is all right. If you mean the work that you are actually ex- 
pected to do and are actually doing, if you were to continue for 
fifty years, at the end of that time you would leave the people in 
worse shape than they are now.” All she was doing was to hear 
the Indians state their wants and present these at headquarters 
and carry checks back to the Indians, and all the thanks she got 
for it was the complaint of the Indians that the money she 
brought them was “too few.” 

We have to get back on the right road, not alone by training 
these Indians against liquor and peyote (1 hate them both) but by 
building the man in the inside first and then we can protect him 
from these things and from himself. When we have the in- 
dividual fortified until he does not want to do these evil things 
because he sees that they are hurtful and wrong, then we can count 
we are making real progress in our work. I was talking to a lot of 
youngsters yesterday about the cigarette and told them of a min- 
ister who saw a small boy smoking a cigarette and with a long face 
he said to the little fellow, “My boy do you know where little boys 
that smoke cigarette s go to?” And the small boy replied, “Oh, yes, 
they go around behind Jones’ barn.” I said to those youngsters, “I 
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want to tell you about the cigarette so you will know what it does 
in your own minds and when you get that inside of you so it will 
stay you will not want to sneak off and go behind Jones’ barn and 
smoke cigarettes.” 

We have to put into the Indian’s life a sense of self-respect and 
self-reliance so they will not go to a Superintendent grovelling for a 
dollar, for five dollars, for a hundred dollars. So it will be as hate- 
ful to them as it would be to you to think of such a thing. It 
will be as alien to their thoughts as it is to ours. That is the so- 
lution that is to come because it is the right answer. We can then 
go to bed with a good conscience, knowing that the Indian is in 
the way of growth as God intended and that he also will sleep 
well. This solution will not solve all the others, but it will solve 
so many others that I think the rest can be easily handled. 


Legislation and the Legal Situation—What Legislation is Needed? 


Mr. Brostus: Placing responsibility on the Indians has been 
urged continuously by the Indian Rights Association. Indians 
should have a greater amount of responsibility in the management 
of their own allotments. The Indian Office has been drawing the 
strings tighter on the Indian. 

A delegation of Indians came from the Umatilla reservation to 
protest against an order of the Indian Office taking away from 
them the privilege of leasing their own land. The Indian Office 
adopted a rule that the lands should be put up and go to the 
highest bidder. 

The Hayden bill brings out two points: liberty and better- 
ment for the Indian. It also provides that all allotted Indians of 
the country shall be déclared citizens of the United States. 

The other point is that it aims to break up the tribal rela- 
tions by doing away with the communal system of holding prop- 
erty and funds. 

Mr. PARKER: It was always a mystery to me why the Carter 
Code bill was never reported out of Committee, especially when it 
had the endorsement of the Indian Rights Association, the Mohonk 
Conference, and other friends of the Indian. It would be a fine 
thing if one of the results of this conference would be to have the 
Carter Code Bill presented again and to concentrate for its pas- 
sage. A determination of the status of the Indian is fundamental 
to corrective legislation. 

Miss NEwLIN: We want to press for the passage of this Car- 
ter bill. Congress is sensitive to public opinion always. If these 
different associations would press on one point, we could get that 
done. 
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Mr. Hall moved: that proper action be taken for the rein- 
troduction of the Carter Code Bill at this session of Congress, and 
that this entire body bring pressure to bear for its immediate pas- 
sage. Adopted. 

Dr. Kenzie: The Carter Code Bill was a proposition sub- 
mitted by the Society of American Indians. We are not going 
to get anywhere unless we get right. Nothing can be done so 
long as there is chaos, and we are not going to get very much for 
the Indian unless when we say they have a certain status that 
means a certain definite thing. Senator Curtis introduced a bill 
providing for four different stages for Indians. Fundamentally we 
are not going to get anywhere until we proceed on something 
definite. 

Adjourned until 9.30 A. M., Tuesday morning, Jan 22, 1918. 


MORNING SESSION, TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1918. 


MORAL TRAINING IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 


Should Moral and Religious Training in Goverment Indian Schools Be 
Mandatory or Merely Suggestive—What Changes Should Be 
Made in the Present Practice? 

BY ROBERT D. HALL 

Never in the history of my seven years’ experience with the 
schools has there been such a favorable attitude toward religious 
instruction. ‘There is not an educational institution in the Service 
that I cannot go into and receive hearty co-operation and a sympa- 
thetic hearing. 

While a missionary, I appreciate the missionary work being 
done by Government employees. I have learned to know that there 
are hundreds of Government employes, in obscure positions, that 
are doing a splendid piece of work and influencing young Indians 
in a way beyond anything I have seen, so far as my experience goes 
in the contact of the missionary with the young people. 

The thing lacking in our educational system for the Indian is 
the voluntary element. 

Suppressed personality should become assertive after the 
students leave school. 

Why don’t the returned student meet his moral conditions 
when he goes back? 

I went to a Government school, and the superintendent said 
to me, “We are up against it. Every time our boys go off the 
campus we have to put half a dozen of them in jail for drunken- 
ness, etc.; we can’t control their moral conditions.” I suggested to 
him that an appeal be made to the boys themselves. He asked 
me if I would put the matter up to them, and I did so. 

I returned to that school six months later, and the superin- 
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tendent said that the boy leaders had stood firm; that the moral 
conditions had so improved that they did not need an extra watch- 
man. All this had been brought about by the boys themselves. 
This is the advantage of the voluntary system, where the boys 
take the matter upon themselves. 

Each school is a problem in itself. We cannot adopt a blanket 
program, or rule, for the whole service; the matter has to be done 
on an individual basis. 

The Sioux Indians are carrying on their own Y. M. C. A. 
work. 

As to the greatest need in our educational system to-day, so 
far as moral and religious training in Government schools is con- 
cerned, in my judgment it would be the word “voluntary,” which 
means that the child will adapt himself to his conditions, get his 
own interpretation of things, gain his character, his Christian 
standing and self-poise, so that when he passes out of the district 
school to the liberty of the reservation he will immediately assert 
himself as a Christian force on the reservation. 

What changes should be mandatory or suggestive? That 
would have to be qualified. The Sunday school should be manda- 
tory. Where a pastor comes out to the school to conduct a serv- 
ice, that would have to be mandatory. On the other hand, I 
think the whole activity of such organizations as the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Holy Name Society should be absolutely suggestive. 
Make as much as possible voluntary. 


What changes should be made in the present practices of the 
school? Consideration of more time, so that those elements can 
enter in of compulsory and suggestive work along Christian lines. 

Discussion of Mr. Hall’s address then followed. 

Mr. WeEtsH: In dealing with abnormal young people (and 
Indians are not such), the moment you go to any individual who 
has been insensible to an imposed discipline, you strike a respon- 
sive chord. The power of the Divine life is the antidote of all 
spurious forms of life. This voluntary principle of man’s respon- 
sibility to God can be made use of with telling effect. 

Dr. Hitt: I want to emphasize one suggestion of Mr. Hall: 
that there are certain teachers in the schools unnoticed and un- 
known who are doing a great work outside of the regular school 
work, in their influence upon the young and the community. 
That is the kind of teachers we ought to have in all our schools. 
I am surprised to hear it said that we have superintendents who 
are immoral and drunken, or any of those things. That is a 
serious mistake. No education can be complete without religious 
consideration. The teacher must be not only a teacher of arith- 
metic and spelling, but of moral force also. 











THE RELIGIOUS NATURE OF THE 
INDIAN : 


BY MISS MARY C. COLLINS 


WE are all interested in the Indian, and doubtless each has some 
ideas of his own which are helpful, and when we come to- 
gether in this way each may help the other. 

With a people like our native Americans, who are so filled 
with religious sentiments, and whose religion so influences his 
daily life, one of the most important things is to find out what 
he believes and how his religious faith influences his life. And 
when we see that his religious belief is at the bottom of all the 
evil in his life, though it may also inspire much that is good, we 
find that we must deal with the heart of the man and not the in- 
tellect only. The only way to succeed with him, then, is to keep 
before him constantly religious and moral training in school and 
out of school. Find out the good in his religious and moral code 
and let him feel that you are his friend and have come to him to 
build up and not to tear down. He will do the tearing down 
as soon as you give him something better in the place of the 
old evil influence of the medicine man, or which is the same, the 
high priest; for the medicine man is nothing more or less than a 
religious leader. 

The father of a family is the one who gives the religious 
training. When the noted Indian woman, Elizabeth Winyan, was 
a very little girl, the old chief, Sleepy Eye, who was her grand- 
father, would awaken her and her little brother very early as the 
sun was appearing in the east, and leading the two children to the 
bank of the Minnesota river, put little gifts into their hands to be 
dropped into the water as gifts to the gods, while the old chief, 
with uplifted arms and eyes turned skyward, would chant a pray- 
er to the Sun God. From babyhood the Indian child is taught to. 
fear the gods, for they are all-powerful and bring all evil upon 
the individual or the tribe. 

The Indian has much that is good in his life. I mean the 
old natural life of the Indian before the life of the white man 
touched his. Sons as well as daughters were brought up with a 
high regard for morals. If a son at the age of sixteen or eighteen 
has lived a clean life, with great publicity and ceremony he was 
presented with a spotted horse by his father and permitted to ride 
it. If a daughter had lived a pure, chaste life, she could officiate 
at a Ghost feast for a dead maiden, and was allowed to give away 
all the gifts, which is a very great honor. 

The Indian dances, feasts and all war parties and hunting 
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parties, are opened with religious ceremonies. In times of calam- 
ity of any kind they promise the gods if they will cease to tor- 
ment that the people will make personal sacrifices of cutting the 
flesh, or will go out and kill an enemy, or will go on the war path. 
To die on the war path, to be killed by an enemy, is the greatest 
honor that can come to a man, and no man receives so royal wel- 
come in the spirit world as the one who has been killed on the 
war path and who has been a successful warrior. These are some 
of the reasons why secular teaching alone cannot civilize. 

The Indians have great pride of ancestry, and a good way to 
quell a turbulent spirit in a boy is to tell him of the brave deeds 
of the grandfather; how brave he was; how generous he was and 
how honorable; how, according to the light he had he had been a 
good man. 

In order to help the Indian to change his life we should be 
able to speak his tongue, so that we may know of what he is think- 
ing. Thunder Hawk was a great chief among the Sioux and had 
been seven times to Washington to help settle tribal affairs with 
the Government. He became a Christian in his old age and said on 
his death bed that all the success that he had had on the hunt, on 
the war path, in visiting the Great Father, nothing had given him 
so much pleasure as to obey the command of Christ, “This do in 
remembrance of me;” also in having me read God’s word to him. 
I read Revelations 22, where it speaks of the clear water and the 
trees and all manner of fruit, and whose leaves were for the heal- 
ing of the Nation. His eyes that were seeing not alone the 
things of this world, but seemed to be looking beyond and be- 
holding a land that is afar off, rested on me for a moment, and he 
said: “When a man is to travel a new road and go to a strange 
country he wants to hear about it.” During the last two years 
of his life he was a veritable Gospel missionary, calling his band 
about him and telling of the life and love of Jesus. 

We must change the heart of the Indian and the outward 
change in his appearance does not count, as he may be only a 
polished savage. 

The wild Indian has everything to learn. One man went, in 
the early days, to an army officer’s house. A meal was spread 
for him on a table. He had never seen a table, but they had set 
a chair near the table and so he supposed that was a step, and so 
climbed upon the table and putting his food between his legs 
proceeded to eat. We forget that what may be born and bred in 
us may be entirely new to him. If his heart is not joined to the 
heart of God, then his education is a failure. They must have a 
power within themselves that moves them to a higher, better life. 
To try to drive or coerce them with right living is a failure. A 
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teacher must set before them, for an example, a righteous life. 

At the time General Armstrong had the first stroke of paraly- 
sis, in Boston, I was there. He had planned a series of great 
meetings. One was to be held at Trinity Church, and another at 
Sanders Theatre, at Harvard College. When Gen. Armstrong was 
found unable to speak distinctly, he tried to make them under- 
stand something, and finally they made out my name. They sent 
for me to come to Mrs. Heminway’s, where he was, and I under- 
stood that he wanted me to take charge of those great meetings. 
I consented if the people wished it. Bishop Brooks was consulted 
and asked me to preside at the meeting. Gen. Armstrong had an 
Indian from a Sioux reservation and was to speak in Indian. I 
had translated it and written out his speech in English, which 
Gen. Armstrong was to read. But, of course, when I took charge, 
I thought it might be more effective if I translated as he spoke, 
and so I did. Fire Cloud said, “When the white man wants to 
raise wheat, he plants wheat; when he wants to raise corn, he 
plants corn; when he wants to raise potatoes, he plants potatoes, 
but he says he wants to raise good Indians and he plants bad 
white men among us who plant bad seed.” How true this is. We 
are far from giving the Indian credit for the intelligence he has 
and for a discerning mind. That was a great meeting. There was 
such a galaxy of great men and women present as could be found 
nowhere else in the world,——Edward Everett Hale, Bishop 
3rooks, Julia Ward Howe, Samuel Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes; Parkman, the-historian; Gover- 
nor Wolcott (although not then Governor), and many others ;— 
a most appreciative audience, and those able to help Hampton and 
the Indian. 

A great change has taken place. Whenever a mission station 
has been located and Indians have been brought to Christ, all 
military forts were abandoned, one at a time, because there was no 
further use for them. The Indians on Standing Rock, in my field, 
learned stock raising, and ten years ago were almost self-support- 
ing; but they have been robbed and uncared for; in many ways 
they are poorer than before. Liquor is not only brought onto the 
reservation, but in many instances used freely by Government em- 
ployees. The awful drug introduced from Mexico, called peyote 
(or Anhalonium), a drug far worse in its effects than opium, is 
creeping into not only camps but schools. While it kills all man- 
hood, it seems to make the animal in him stronger and more 
savage than ever. The men who live by selling the drug have 
wrapped it in a cloak of religion, so that Congress may not dis- 
turb its use, as they call it a religious ceremony; but it destroys 
soul and body of men, women and even children. I hope it will be 
forbidden. 
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It is forty-two years since I began my work for the Sioux, 
going out there in 1875 as a missionary of the Congregational 
Church. It has been a blessed privilege, and that God has let me 
take a part in the uplifting of a nation gives me cause for thank- 
fulness that I have seen such wonderful changes,—men taking up 
a Christian civilized life. Thousands of them in our churches 
carrying on the missionary work, and in our Y. M. C. A., leading 
men to be men. To-day we have many of our young Christian 
Indians in the army, ready to lay down their lives for their coun- 
try, which they love as we love it,—a whole band offering to 
guard our Mexican border. The religion of Jesus Christ can save 
to the uttermost all who call upon him. 

May the Indian Rights Association live long, and may it be 
as alert now, and as watchful for the evil influences among our 
Indian people, as it has been in the past; and if I can serve you, 
call upon me. 

Dr. Exsor: I should like to testify to my sense of the high- 
mindedness and integrity and intelligence of the great majority of 
the higher employees of the service. I find these men impelled, to a 
large degree, by the missionary spirit. While they are bound hand 
and foot often by a system and by the very multiplied regulations 
and orders sent out from Washington, most of the men (I can- 
not speak for all) are working industriously and intelligently for 
the welfare of the people under their charge. My own judgment 
is that the time for denunciation and criticism is past. I be- 
lieve the Department is very eager to do just the thing you and 
I want them to do. If you can point the way to improve things, 
they will be glad to accept it. If you can point out that it is 
perfectly impossible in these days to obtain the kind of service 
that you and I and the Department want in the field for the 
salaries that are now offered, you will have some effective criti- 
cism to offer, and that is a criticism that goes to Congress rather 
than to the Department. You have had before you the reports, 
year after year, and statements of the hearings before the Con- 
gressional committees; you know what the salaries are and you 
know you can’t get a competent teacher for $600 a year. If you 
don’t take better care of your employees you can’t get good em- 
ployees. 

There are four things to be done before you can get good 
employees. The first is decent salaries. There is not a person 
here who would undertake to serve in these isolated positions for 
$50 a month. You cannot get the kind of service required for any 
price like that. The Government obliges these people to live in 
utterly inadequate quarters—low pay and inadequate housing. 
You have no pension system; nothing for the employees to look 
forward to in their old age. 
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If you are going to improve the service the way is not of 
these poor under-paid people who are doing their little bit. The 
point of attack is on the financial side. Get legislation to provide 
adequate salaries, a decent house and a pension system. 

Mr. Haut: In the day schools, -good accommodations are pro- 
vided, as well as light and fuel, and an excellent opportunity is 
afforded to establish a home. Throughout the service there is the 
problem of salaries, but it is not so aggravated as would seem 
to be the case. But the abuse complained of is recognized by 
everybody ; it is so apparent that it should be taken up. 

CHAIRMAN ParKER: I am well aware of the missionary spirit 
of a number of the employees. Our criticism is not directed 
toward this class; for them we have only appreciation and grati- 
tude. We have to bring to the attention of Commissioner Sells 
that his administration, successful as it is, is not as successful as 
it would be if all his employees in the field and office were ab- 
solutely loyal to the demands placed upon them by the office and 
Congress. It is the incompetent or disloyal superintendent, or 
other employee, who brings discredit to Mr. Sells. It was toward 
these men to whom criticism was directed. Within the past few 
months several superintendents have been proved unfit for the 
service. Whatever the reason may be, some of these men have 
been transferred ;—in a certain sense, condoning the crime they 
committed. Some have not committed. crime, but have shown 
themselves inefficient. I believe it is toward these men against 
whom criticism is made, and they ought to be dismissed from the 
service. 

Dr. Hitt moved: That the matter of a resolution regarding 
the superintendents or teachers of the Indian service be referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions, and that such Committee report to 
this Conference at the proper time. Adopted. 

Mr. WELSH moved: That a committee be appointed to carry 
the resolutions of the Conference to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, to the Secretary of the Interior and to the committees of 
Congress. Adopted. 


Citizen Indians: In What Way Would a General Declaration of 
Citizenship Affect the Indians—Beneficially or Otherwise? 


DENNISON WHEELOCK: It is unreasonable to expect all Indians 
who are given patents in fee simple for their allotments to be 
successful in view of their limited training in handling their own 
business affairs; for in fact many of them sell their land and 
squander their money in drink. However, this is not an argument 
against making the Indians citizens and giving them their prop- 
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erty to do with it as they see fit. I cite the case of a certain 
Oneida Indian who ran through his money until he had only 
twenty-five cents left and no one would loan him any money. 
This Indian managed to get to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he 
got a job. By application and industry he rose to a position of 
responsibility. This shows what a worthless Indian can do for 
himself if the medicine of necessity is supplied to him. Another 
Indian whose patent in fee simple was refused by the Department 
because he was clearly incompetent and incapable of managing 
his own .affairs was permitted to sell his allotment for $900.00 
cash. The money was deposited in a bank to his credit and was 
drawn out in $10.00 monthly installments upon checks issued un- 
der the supervision of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This 
man was a heavy drinker and practically every time he drew his 
money it meant a spree. Following one of his monthly -celebra- 
tions he was found one day on a country road with his hands and 
feet frozen. After considerable treatment the doctor managed to 
save his feet, but his fingers had to be amputated. The Indian be- 
came a cripple, of course, and his monthly allowance was increased 
until the whole amount of $900.00 was exhausted. After the ex- 
haustion of this fund there was nothing more for the Govern- 
ment to do with this Indian, it was up to his friends or the town 
where he lived to take care of him. The point is that in both 
cases, both the competent and the incompetent reached the same 
condition. In each case their land was sold and their money spent 
either foolishly or otherwise. In both cases the Government had 
nothing further to do with them and each of them was thrown 
upon his own resources to continue his existence. 

Congress has passed a law permitting Indians to secure the 
removal of restrictions upon the sale of their allotments in 1906. 
Many of the Oneida Indians of Wisconsin took advantage of the 
provisions of this law and secured the issue to them of patents in 
fee simply by satisfying the Secretary of the Interior that they 
were competent and capable of managing their own affairs. Know- 
ing, however, that these Indians had very little training in manag- 
ing real estate deals, or having in possession large sums of money, 
and it was to be expected that some of them at least would lose 
their land or their money and be face to face with poverty, in 
order to take care of these particular Indians and to cast the bur- 
den of supporting such Indians upon the purchasers of their lands, 
or people responsible for the loss of their money the town of 
Oneida and also the town of Hobart were organized under the 
statutes of the State of Wisconsin. This placed all the land sold 
on the Oneida Reservation under the taxation laws of the State 


and esablished the administrative machinery for the proper care 
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of any indigent persons within the limits of said reservation. 
While it is true that many of the Indians did squander their 
money, the results were entirely different from that which was ex- 
pected to follow from that state of affairs. The two towns men- 
tioned immediately upon their organization began to provide for 
the establishment of schools, construction of highways and 
bridges and other improvements upon the reservation. The labor 
was furnished by the Indians. Last year the town of Oneida 
alone expended over $37,000.00 in improvements within the town. 
The report of the treasurer in that year showed that no assist- 
ance had been given to any Indians on account of being indigent 
or without means of support. The county within which this In- 
dian town is located recently bonded itself for $700,000.00 for the 
purpose of constructing a system of concrete highways within the 
county. The plans of the highway commissioners include a line 
which goes through the Indian reservation thus showing that the 
impression prevailing that the whites are prejudiced against the 
Indians in our Western country is largely without foundation. 

My personal experience has taught me that any prejudice on 
the part of white people in the West against Indians has resulted 
from the management of Indian Affairs by the Government. Re- 
move Government interference in Indian affairs and the prejudice 
disappears. 

Indians have much difficulty, generally speaking, in securing 
action upon their requests for money because of red-tape. The 
necessity for their requests has long passed by the time the De- 
partment gets to the point where it takes action on it. This is a 
handicap which the Indians have to overcome continually. In my 
opinion the only remedy for the Indian problem is the abolition 
of the Indian Office and giving the Indians free hand to manage 
their own business. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1918. 


Called to order at 2.40, Mr. Parker presiding. 

To What Extent Shall Greater Responsibility be Placed Upon 
Indians in the Management of Their Own Affairs? 

Mr. SniFFEN: The spur of incentive must not be a lash ap- 
plied from without, but ought to be a lash applied spontaneously 
from within. 

Mr. Hatt: Some of the young men are being advised not to 
graduate from an Indian school because they will be forced into 
citizenship. The inevitable law of the survival of the fittest must 
prevail. It is a personal problem we are facing and it has to be 
solved by a study of localities. It would be unfair to force out the 
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Blackfeet en masse but it is very important, however, that the 
mixed-bloods on the Blackfeet reservation should be forced out 
into citizenship now, as they are evading taxation and other re- 
sponsibility. This should be done so that the full bloods can re- 
ceive the proper attention. 

Mr. Wetsu: At the recent annual meeting of the Indian 
Rights Association, held in this city, there were a number of In- 
dians present. One of them was a Digger Indian. I was taught 
in early days to look upon these Digger Indians as a very dirty 
lot. This young man was well groomed, he was moving in civil- 
ized life and had a family he was supporting. Here is another 
case. I was thrown in contact with quite a distinguished surgeon. 
We were talking together, and he said there was an Indian in 
Chicago who was an authority on certain cases. Here we have 
two cases: the Digger Indian who came out of a supposedly low 
order and developed, and an Apache Indian, who belonged to the 
most ferocious type, who rose to a high medical position. What 
is to be the conclusion? Under favorable conditions you can turn 
wild, or hopeless, examples into thoroughly civilized people. We 
want to cut the ties which tend to keep the whole body of In- 
dians into a dependent position. 

Mr. Brostus: Place responsibility on Indians. Many of the 
competent Indians appearing before the Competency Commissions 
did not want their patents in fee, while the incompetent ones 
clamored hardest for their patents. 

The report of the Committee. on Resolutions was presented. 
The various sections were discussed. Most of-them were adopted, 
but a few were referred back to the Committee for revision and 
report at the evening session. 

Dr. BARNES moved that the Committee to present the resolu- 
tions to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Indian Committees of the House and Senate con- 
sist of the following: Dr. Moffett, Mr. Parker, Dr. McKenzie, Mr. 
Carithers, Mr. Hall, Mr. Brosius, Mr. Wheelock, Miss Scoville and 
Miss Frissell. Adopted. 

On motion, adjourned until 8 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, JANUARY 22, 1918. 


Called to order by Chairman Parker at 8.25 P. M. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented, 
and after further discussion and some amendments, was adopted in 
the following form: 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE CONFERENCE. OF 
FRIENDS OF THE INDIANS, IN SESSION AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., JANUARY 22, 1918. 


Even in a world on fire with Democracy there is danger that 
some of our racial groups shall be neglected. That is why the 
authors of this statement, men and women long interested in the 
Native American, have gathered in conference in the City of 
Philadelphia on the 21st and 22nd of January, 1918. New reasons 
are now added to old reasons why justice should be done the In- 
dian, and done quickly. A new concept of brotherhood is pro- 
claimed and professed the world around. Profession without ac- 
tion is dangerous. Indians by the thousands are in our Army of- 
fering their lives if need be, for the honor of our flag and the good 
of the world. Shall they be asked to return to a nation which re- 
fuses them either rights or standing? Disregarded, these thousands 
may appear before the Government and before the American 
public to demand their rights. Shall the American nation longer 
dally with this matter? Delay may add new elements, puzzling and 
dangerous, to our Indian problem. Wisely treated these same 
thousands may become the leaven of progress among the Indian 
tribes, working to the elimination of dependency, pauperism, idle- 
ness and degeneracy, and leading to labor, to initiative, to hope 
and to independence. This is the moment to act. This is the 
favorable hour to assure every good for the Indian ward, and for 
the Indian citizen. 

The doubt in governmental circles as to the right of the 
Government to draft certain Indians born within the confines of 
this great Country, to fight for the Nation in the time of war, 
only emphasizes the necessity of assuring.every Indian of his 
status under the flag and of his right to serve his nation and his 
people in times of peace. Above all things else, the Indian needs 
a definition of his status. His rights as a ward have been un- 
certain, variable and diminutive. His rights as a citizen have 
been largely on paper, ofttimes as meaningless as_ uncertain. 
These conditions are as discreditable to the Nation as they are 
disastrous to the Indian. They bar the road to efficient guardian- 
ship by the Government and to self-development by the Indian. 
The whole progress of Indian welfare waits upon a definition of 
Indian status. Every wise inducement should be given the In- 
dian to rise out of dependency into full citizenship. Neverthe- 
less, complete control of all his property should not be thrust upon 
him by one act. Serious thought should be given to a plan of 
education by which he shall be prepared for financial independ- 
ence. So far as feasible his current income should be placed at 
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his independent disposal. Not only must Indian lands be allotted 
but Indian funds must be segregated upon the books of the 
Treasury so that those who are competent may receive not only 
their share in the annual income, but also their share of the 
principal. For these reasons we commend to Congress the pas- 
sage of the Hayden Bill. 

While granting with a free hand every wise freedom and au- 
thority to the progressing Indian the Government should set for 
itself even higher standards of efficiency in the duties of guardian- 
ship which remain in its hands. It must do its work so well that 
another generation shall practically see the end of the Indian 
problem and of the Indian administration, within that period that 
administration shall be relatively permanent in its leadership, free 
from political influence, complete in its program. With these 
principles in mind we ask the consideration of the American pub- 
lic, of the Congress of the United States, and of the Executive, 
of the following specific convictions as to policies which we deem 
imperative at the present time in Indian affairs: 

1. If there is to be an orderly approach to citizenship, with 
full knowledge on the part of the Indian of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities consistent with his condition, we hold it of primary 
and fundamental importance to define the legal status of the 
various tribes and divisions of Indians in the United States, and 
we therefore urge upon the Congress the passage of the bill com- 
monly known as the Carter Code Bill. 

2. It has been demonstrated by scientific and medical inves- 
tigation that the use of peyote or anholonium is not only detri- 
mental to health but destructive of the moral sense and of the 
sacredness of the family tie:—We urge, therefore, the adoption 
by Congress of legislation represented by Senate Bill 1863 and 
House Bill 3614, which include peyote in the general legislation 
affecting injurious intoxicants. 

3. We urge continued and renewed efforts for the develop- 
ment and improvement of the schools, prime factors in any 
governmental scheme for social progress. We commend every 
thorough-going effort to bring primary and elementary education 
close to the homes of the Indian people. An especial value is 
found in the increasing number of pupils transferred to the local 
public schools. In particular we call attention with appreciation 
to the recent increased provision for the education of the Navajos. 
We are not so ready, however, to commend the devoting of those 
funds, so largely as has been done, to the large boarding schools. 
The establishment of small schools, both day and boarding, is 
more desirable. As stated by Congressman Hayden, “The Ameri- 
can people became educated by establishing a large number of day 
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schools where it was convenient to the families for the children 
to go to school and to return to their parents at night. It has 
always been the policy (of the Indian Committee of Congress) to 
encourage day schools.” 

It is the belief of this Conference of friends of the Indian that 
notwithstanding the scattered and even nomadic life of many of 
the Navajos, the Indian Office should expend the appropriation for 
the coming years principally in solving the difficult, but possible 
scheme, either of movable schools or of small boarding and day 
schools for the more than 6,000 Navajo children of school age, still 
unprovided with educational privileges. 

4. A long continued practice in the Indian Office of condon- 
ing wrong doing on the part of certain employees should no. 
longer be tolerated. Officials proved guilty of crime or of serious 
moral delinquency should be dismissed, and not promoted or 
transferred to other posts. The welfare of the Indian and con- 
siderations of justice, should be paramount in all such cases. 

5. This conference recommends to the consideration of Con- 
gress and the Administration the employment of surplus Indian 
labor to supplement the labor supply of 100,000 natives which it is 
reported the Government is thinking of importing from the 
Philippine Islands and Porto Rico to take the place of labor ab- 
sorbed by the Army. 

6. We believe that the greatest freedom of the Indians will 
be conserved if the present wise policy of the War Department is 
continued, which without segregation in special Indian units, per- 
mits the Indians to select such service as they may choose and 
are found competent to fill. 

7. We recognize the need of increasing the responsibility of 
the individual Indian to develop his character so as properly to. 
equip him to assume the duties of citizenship. To aid in this 
necessary equipment we earnestly recommend the severance of the 
tribal relation by closing the tribal rolls and crediting the com- 
munal funds pro rata to individual members of the several tribes 
and a provision that all allotted Indians shall be declared citizens, 
thus subjecting them to laws similar to those governing their 
neighbors. We heartily recommend the main provisions of the 
pending House Bill No. 5526 introduced by Congressman Hayden. 

Tuomas C. Morrert 
ArtTHUR C. PARKER 
Fayette A. McKENZIE 
W. W. CariTHERS 

R. D. Harr 

S. M. Brosius 
DENNISON WHEELOCK 


(Miss) ANNA BEECHER SCOVILLE. 
(Miss) M. A. FrissEu. 


























THE NEW YORK INDIAN SITUATION 


BY DR. A. C. HILL 


she E, proper way to solve a problem or to accomplish a purpose 

seems to be to start somewhere with something, do that 
and then do the next thing and so on until the ultimate end is 
reached. This method seems to me to be the best one to adopt 
in efforts to solve the Indian problem. An attempt to settle the 
questions of government, land tenure and citizenship all in one 
act and at one time is likely to be a failure,—at least in the case 
of the New York Indians. 

In New York, we have tried to follow this step by step 
method. The trouble has been that we have not yet been able 
to take the first step, viz.: the establishment of law and order on 
the reservations. The failure seems to have resulted, in part at 
least, from a lack of differentiation between the Indian problem 
of the East and that of the West. The Indian problem of the 
United States should be divided into two parts, one east, the 
other west of the Mississippi. If the eastern part is sub-divided 
into the New York and the Florida problem we may easily 
visualize what I wish to speak about, the New York Indian prob- 
lem. My knowledge of the other parts of the problem is limited 
and what I say may not apply to them. 





The first thing to do in the solution of a problem is to un- 
derstand it, to know what it is. New York Indians have lived in 
close contact with white people for more than three hundred 
years. For more than a hundred years they have occupied ten 
isolated reservations in different parts of the State, including a 
total of about eighty-seven thousand acres of land. They have 
been closely hemmed in by white people with whom they have 
mingled in social and business relations. The process of amalga- 
mation with the whites began when the Indians were yet in a 
savage state and were taking captives from their neighbors. It 
has continued with an ever increasing momentum until the num- 
ber of full blood Indians in New York is now exceedingly small. 
For more than a hundred years, the Indians of New York have 
been more or less subject to the laws of the State. The Seneca 
tribe was granted a republican form of government by the State 
Legislature. In 1846, a system of free elementary schools was 
established on the reservations, maintained at public cost and 
controlled by the State. School attendance laws were enacted 
and have been enforced by the State. Health laws have been 
passed for the reservations and the State Board of Health has 
charge of the sanitation of the reservations. The State has built 
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roads and bridges and maintained them for the benefit of the 
Indians. The Indians have found employment among the whites; 
the whites have rented lands of the Indians. Indian children have 
attended schools among the whites and white children have been 
educated in Indian schools. Some Indians have even lost the 
use of their native language. Thus it appears that the Indians 
of New York are in a different stage of social development and 
have a different environment from Indians west of the Missis- 
sippi and the problem of one class is not that of the other. The 
Indian problem in one case is much nearer a solution than in the 
other. There is no good reason why it should be put back into 
a more primitive stage when a little more intelligent effort will 
put it over the peak for a complete solution. 

There are about five thousand Indians living on reservations 
in New York State. They have plenty of land; they are fitted 
for self-support. They are going to near-by cities to work in 
factories and at trades of various kinds. Why, it may be asked, 
is there any Indian problem at all in New York? 

First, because of the mistake made at the close of the revolu- 
tion in granting the Indians land to be held forever in common, 
and in providing for perpetual tribal relations. Second, the in- 
difference of the people of New York towards the solution of a 
problem that is a growing menace to both whites and Indians. 
Third, the failure of the general government to fully differentiate 
the Indian problem of New York from that on the public lands 
of the West. 

No censure is due to our ancestors who out of the best of 
motives left the tribes free to follow the customs of their an- 
cestors; nor to the people of New York who have never inten- 
tionally wronged the Indians; nor, it may be said, to the general 
government that has practically kept its hands off the Indian 
problem of New York, leaving it to the State. It is not so easy 
to free from blame those interested parties who have persistently 
blocked all efforts to solve the problem, nor the courts that have 
wrested the plain dictates of reason, custom and common sense 
from a proper interpretation in the interests of a vanishing and 
suffering race. Past neglect, indifference, self-interest, blunders 
may be easily forgotten providing steps be now taken to put the 
Indians of New York under proper conditions to ensure their 
progress to an ultimate place among the people of the common- 
wealth and of the nation. 


The first step in the process does not seem to be separate land 
tenure, a breaking-up of tribal relations or citizenship. The in- 
auguration of all of these simultaneously might lead to disaster 
such as has resulted in some instances on western reservations. 
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The first step is to establish law and order. Communities cannot 
build themselves up morally, economically and socially without a 
foundation of government. The Indians of New York have been 
living without efficient government. They have no such govern- 
ment of their own; the nation does not provide one; the State 
sleeps on the job. ‘ 

The fundamental cause of this abnormal condition is the 
specter of Federal jurisdiction that has been conjured up during 
the past few years. The remedy is a clearing of the title of New 
York to the jurisdiction of the reservations that it has feebly ex- 
ercised for a hundred years. New York Indians should first of 
all be cut loose from national control, so far as local government 
is concerned and placed without question under the jurisdiction 
of New York. This would put responsibility where it belongs and 
where it can be made effective. Subsequent steps should be 
taken by the State. 

When the cloud upon the authority of the State to govern 
the Indians is removed there will still be difficulties to overcome. 
Chief among these is the inadequacy of the State machinery for 
enforcing law and order on the reservations. The government of 
the Indians has been regarded as a local matter. It is evidently 
a State or National function. So far as the duty has been as- 
sumed by the State it has been put upon the local courts. Town 
justices, elected by the people and maintained, by taxation have 
had jurisdiction on the adjoining reservations. The taxpayers ob- 
ject to paying the cost of enforcing law on the reservations claim- 
ing with justice that it is not their duty to do so. To remedy 
this defect the Kincaid bill was passed in the Legislature, two 
years ago, establishing State courts having jurisdiction on the 
reservations. The bill was vetoed by the Governor on the ground 
that it was unconstitutional. The Attorney General expressed the 
opinion, however, that Congress might easily remove the taint 
upon the jurisdiction of the State in the matter and confer upon 
the New York Legislature the right to do what it has been doing 
for a hundred years. There the matter rests and the Indians are 
suffering all the evil effects of unrestrained lawlessness. 

The last Legislature established a State police force which 
is ready and willing to act on the reservations and lack only an 
acknowledged jurisdiction and State courts to back them to en- 
able them to maintain the governmental conditions essential to 
the development of these communities morally, socially and eco- 


nomically. 

When proper governmental conditions have been established 
and the educational, religious and economic forces. have had time 
to prepare the people for it, tribal relations may be broken up and 
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citizenship granted. At present, the Indians of New York are 
not ready for either of these steps and do not wish to take them. 
They are not prepared as a whole to meet the economic competi- 
tion with their white neighbors that such a radical change would 
necessitate. Some of the tribes are much nearer ready than 
others. 

It does not seem possible that Congress can seriously con- 
sider putting the Indians of New York back into the extreme con- 
dition of wardship that it has been trying to rid western Indians 
from for years. The Iroquois are very near the goal of complete 
emancipation from paternal government. They should move 
ahead not backward and the first ‘step is to place them without 
question under the governmental control of New York where 
they properly belong and have been for a century. This step does 
not necessarily involve the question of land tenure, tribal rela- 
tions, citizenship or the jurisdiction of the United States in major 
crimes specifically assumed by Congress. The real friends of 
the New York Indians ask that Congress take such action as 
seems necessary to remove any doubt there may be regarding the 
jurisdiction of the State on the reservations in enforcing law and 
order. 

Mr. WeEtsH: Did you interest the press in advocating the Kin- 
caid bill so as to get public sentiment back of it? 

Dr. Hitt: Yes. The Board of Indian Commissioners favored 
the measure; the Indian Office in Washington did not oppose it; 
the State Attorney General thought the bill a good one but in- 
sisted that the State had no jurisdiction to pass or enforce laws 
on the reservations. His argument was based on the decision in 
the Kagama case, an old precedent of questionable validity in its 
application to New York Indians. 

Question: Why is it that so many Indian boys and girls go 
to the bad when they reach the age of fourteen or fifteen? 

Dr. Hitt: Defective home training, low moral standards, 
ancestral customs, absence of proper legal restraints. The reserva- 
tions are well supplied with churches, schools and social workers. 
The social undertow drags the people down faster than good in- 
fluences and earnest efforts can elevate them. Efficient govern- 
ment is needed as a means of holding what is accomplished. 

Mr. WEtsH: You say the young people go to the bad. Does 
that mean that the young men commit crimes? 

Dr. Hit,: The young men often become lawless. They take 
to drink and the usual results follow; they are not worse, however, 
than white people would be under similar conditions. They are in 
close touch with white people and learn their vices easier than 
their virtues. Suppose an enabling act should be put into Congress 
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from some source outside the State of New York and should re- 
ceive favorable consideration from the Committee, do you think 
the Senators and Representatives from New York to Congress 
would get behind it? They would naturally be consulted. 

I cannot speak for them, but believe they would. Those with 
whom I have spoken on the subject seemed willing to introduce 
such a measure in Congress. There is naturally a hesitation in 
asking for the introduction of such a bill because New York legis- 
lators evidently believe that the State already has the power to 
enact and enforce laws for the reservations. Every Legislature 
passes laws affecting Indians and the statute books are full of 
such laws. To go to Congress would be to admit that the State 
has been exceeding its authority for a hundred years. 

Mr. WetsuH: If you are able to make out a full statement of 
the case, showing first the anomalous position of these Indians, 
how they are different in their local position from others, the bad 
moral condition into which the young people come, you will have 
a strong case to present to the general public. You must get 
public sentiment back of any wise measure you may devise. If 
your diagnosis is correct it seems to me you are in the strongest 
possible position to get the change you deSire. You will get 
Congress to give up the claim they have hitherto made. Then 
the State Legislature can do what is necessary. All the forces 
of good will have a chance to go ahead and the defects will dis- 
appear. 

Dr. Hitt: That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. WEtsH: What is the next thing? Why are we not in a 
position to go ahead? 

Dr. Hitt: There seems to be nothing in the way of going 
ahead but the will to do so; some one to take the initiative. 

Mr. Parker: If Congress should pass a bill transferring to the 
State of New York all authority and obligation, would the State 
accept them, including monetary responsibilities ? 

Dr. Hitt: It does not seem necessary for the general govern- 
ment to transfer every obligation to the State; only that of local 
government. The debts of the United States to the Indians 
would still be binding on the United States. Questions of land 
tenure and citizenship would remain where they are. 

Mr. ParKER: There are questions of land tenure, major 
crimes and payment of annuities that involve promises of the 
general government to the Indians. There are certain peculiar 
legal matters that have to be met. What is to be done about 
them ? 

Dr. Hitt: Leave them where they are and let the learned 
judges solve the riddles or Congress cut the strings. 
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Mr. Parker: I wish we might, but I hardly believe you will 
find a court to support your interpretation. 

Mr. Brown: I think the whole difficulty is this Federal 
jurisdiction and it will take an enabling act of Congress to trans- 
fer the jurisdiction. Here are five thousand people scattered over 
New York State. The number is not large and I do not think 
it would be necessary to have new courts established for the 
Indians. 

Dr. Hitt: These local courts are elected by the towns which 
object to paying the cost of Indian government. Moreover, the 
justices are too far from where they are needed and too indifferent 
to the duties. It would be vastly more effective to have specially 
designated justices, paid by the State, and subject to it. They 
could hold court on the reservations where they are needed and 
at proper times. We have a State Police, why not State courts? 
If the State paid fees to local justices for Indian cases, there 
would be the anomaly of courts paid by one power and responsi- 
ble to another. 

Mr. Brostus: A member of the Indian Office made a thorough 
investigation of the New York Indian situation. He said the 
worst feature of it is that New York has passed laws at various 
times regarding the lands of the Indians and under them some of 
the Indians have a larger portion than the law allows. 

Dr. Hitt: I do not understand that the State has taken any 
part in the division of the lands held by the tribes. The Indians 
buy and sell land among themselves. It is true that some hold 
much more than others. 

Mr. Parker: I would recommend that Dr. Hill prepare some 
digest of his speech and put in concrete form a draft of a bill to 
be submitted to Congress. 

Dr. Hint: I will send you such a statement as you ask for. 

Mr. Hall presented the following: 

Rrso_vep: That we desire to record our deep ‘appreciation of 
the hospitality shown to friends of the Indian, by this conference 
called and entertained in Philadelphia, by the Indian Rights As- 
sociation for free discussion and constructive thought upon the 
Indian problem. Adopted. 

The following motion was adopted: 

RESOLVED: That a vote of thanks be tendered the Chairman 
and Secretary of this Conference for their efficient service during 
these two days. Adopted. 

On motion, adjourned. 


M. K. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
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slre Funds Needed Now. 


| eda read this. On the back cover page of this magazine is a letter 
e 


directed to you. In this time of great expense for all materials, 
and during this unprecedented period of demand for money, do not 
forget this Society. We are in need of a considerable working fund 
to continue the work of the year. Ten Thousand Dollars will be none 
too much. You may send all of this amount or any part of it. Do not 
fear that we will get too much. Do not let us fear that vou won't send 
any. Don’t break down the officers of the Society by asking them to 
give their time and money when you give only your dues. The officers 
do as much as that but the Society could not exist if they did not do 
more. 


Plans for a Conference 


The Secretary is now making plans for a Conference and soon it 
is expected that vou will receive a letter giving the information. What 
do you think of holding a Conference this year? Will you attend? 
Write the Secretary new and tell what you think about the need of a 
Conference. Are not Indian Affairs in such a state that Indians and 
their friends ought to meet to become acquainted with the situation and 
devise ways to bring better conditions into existence ? 


Books Quoting the Society and Its IVork 


In a future number of the magazine we shall have reviews of 
three or more important, books on Indian affairs. Each of them men- 
tions the Society and its work. Mrs. Coolidge’s “Tepee Neighbors” is 
dedicated to the Society of American Indians and her dedication alone 
should spur every Indian to a renewed effort to upbuild the Society ; 
Dr. L. C. Barnes in his “Frontier Missionary Problems’ quotes the 
Society in liberal extracts from its literature; and finally Mrs. Louise 
S. Houghton in her “Our Debt to the Red Man” presents the case of 
the Society in the strongest possible terms, quoting this magazine and 
presenting the pictures of many of its officers and members. The 
Society of American Indians has carved its influence deep in the 
minds of those who think along Indian lines. 

















